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THE "JULIUS C^SAR OBELISK" IN THE ENGLISH 
FAUST BOOK AND ELSEWHERE 

Among the additions made by a certain P. E. or P. R. Gent, in 
translating the German Faustbuch 1 are certain details describing 
the sights of Rome as viewed by that famous conjuror. The 
particular passage to which I wish to call attention concerns the 
obelisk indissolubly associated with the name of Julius Cassar. The 
lines as they stand in the English Faust Booh of 1592 are as 
follows : " Hard by this [the Campo Santo adjoining St. Peter's] 
he [Faustus] visited the Church yard of S. Peters, where he saw 
the Pyramide that Julius Caesar brought out of Africa; it stood 
in Faustus his time leaning against the Church wall of Saint 
Peters, but now Papa Sixtus hath erected it in the middle of S. 
Peters Church yard; it is 24. fathom long and at the lower end 
sixe fathom foure square, and so forth smaller upwards, on the 
top is a Crucifixe of beaten golde, the stone standeth on foure 
Lyons of brasse." 2 

To the editor, H. Logeman, the description as it stands is " sheer 
nonsense : a pyramid, of the dimensions given, leaning against a 
wall after having been brought over from Africa and then found 
erected in some other place is hardly imaginable." 3 The confusion 
which Logeman attributes to the writer, and of which he is ready 
to assume more, is due in part to his own confusion of the obelisk 
with the Cestius pyramid. In the first place the word pyramids 
was used in the Latin description of Rome referring obviously to 
obelisks and the word was brought over into the English variously 
as pyramid, grave, pilour (pyler), or beryall. Thus the objection 
which Logeman makes to the word pyramid falls to the ground at 
once. He mentions the fact, however, that Pope Sixtus the fifth 
"caused an obelisk to be erected in front of S. Peter's," and then 
continues, speaking of the pyramid of Cestius, " the transfer of this 
pyramid took place in 1586, under the greatest difficulties. The 
work was begun on April 30th but it was not until September 10th 
that the colossal monument was lowered on to its new pedestal." 4 

1 The English Faust Booh of 1592, edited by H. Logeman, Amsterdam, 
1900. 
2 lb., p. 56. "lb., Notes, p. 147 . 4 lb., p. 148. 
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28 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

This description applies, however, not to the Cestius pyramid, for 
Logeman was perhaps again misled by that word, but to the obelisk 
reset at the order of Pope Sixtus the fifth. 

P. F. is, as a matter of fact, giving an accurate description of 
the removal of the obelisk, which, before 1586 or "in Paustus his 
time," was in a leaning position very near the sacristy of St. 
Peter's. The engineering work was accomplished by Domenico 
Fontana, the architect of Pope Sixtus, and we have his own 
description of his feat. The frontispiece of Pontana's book, 
printed in 1590, shows the author holding in his hand the obelisk 
surmounted by the crucifix. 5 The addition of the latter was one 
of the many instances of Sixtus' Christianizing of pagan monu- 
ments, such as transforming Minerva into "Roma Christiana" by 
changing her spear to a crucifix, and placing a statue of St. Peter 
on Trajan's Column. Even the height given is approximately 
correct. 6 Twenty-four fathom would be one hundred forty-four 
feet, if a fathom equals six feet or the span of a person's out- 
stretched arms. The "sixe fathom foure square" would then refer 
to the square pedestal, thirty-six feet on a side. If Logeman had 
visualized the measurements given as a possible test for the applica- 
tion of them, he would have perceived that a pyramid six times as 
high as side of its square base could not refer to the substantial 
squattiness of Cestius' monument. "And so forth smaller up- 
wards" may readily describe the gradual tapering of the obelisk 
in proportion to its base. The four brazen lions at the corners T 
were, according to Bellori (1672), modelled by the unfortunate 
Prospero Breseiano, as Baglione already states in his Lives of the 
artists in Rome from 1572-1642. The idea of the lions with the 
stars was taken from the coat of arms of Sixtus, and the figures 
were placed there to conceal the ancient blocks, replaced by Pontana 
to sustain the actual weight. 

So much, then, for the accuracy of the English gentleman, P. F. 
This would, however, not prove that he had himself seen the 
obelisk in place, for the transference of it to its new position had 
awakened international interest. 8 He may well have read of the 

6 J. A. F. Orbaan: Sixtine Rome, London, 1910, p. 133 ff. 

* The height of the whole is 132 feet, of the shaft alone, 83 feet. 

' These details are from Orhaan's work, p. 169. 

'75., p. 165. 



THE "JULIUS CiESAR OBELISK" 29 

event or heard of it from an English traveller from Italy, for the 
two countries were in active communication at that time. 

This " obeliseus Vaticanus " was brought from Heliopolis in 
39 a. d. by Caligula and placed upon the spina of the circus Vati- 
canus, 9 where it stood, the only obelisk in Rome never overthrown, 10 
until 1586. This permanence in situ afforded the opportunity for 
legend and tradition to gather about it. 

The striking features by which this monument was well known 
in Elizabethan literature and even earlier were its connection with 
Julius Caesar .and its position supported by the four lions of brass. 
This detail of the lions is matter familiar to tradition long before 
they were in place as papal emblems. 11 The obelisk is mentioned 
by Ralph Higden in his Polychronicon. He is in turn indebted to 
one "Magister Gregorius" whose Mirabilia Urbis Romae 12 was a 
famous mediaeval guide book for pilgrims : " Inter omnes pyra- 
mides mirabilior est pyramis Julii Caesaris, habens in altitudine 
ducentos quinquaginta pedes, in cujus summo fuit sphaera aenea 
cineres et ossa Julii continens. . . . Hanc autem pyramidem super 
quatuor leones fundatam peregrini mendosi aeum beati Petri 
apellant." 13 John de Trevisa in his translation of 1387 has the 
same passage reading as follows : " Among the pilers Julius Caesar 
his piler is most wonderful and hath in heithe two hondred feete 
and fifty; and the coppe ther of [in] a rounde thing of bras, wher 
on beeth Julius Cesar his askes and his bones. . . . This arche and 
piler is i-founded and y-sette upon foure lyouns. Pilgryms ful of 
lesynges clepeth this arche and piler Seynt Petres nedle." Besides 
this version of Trevisa, Babington's edition gives a second one in 
English by "an unknown writer of the fifteenth century" who 
renders this passage in practically the same form. 

Gregorovius discusses this legend of Julius Caesar's ashes and 
considers it as old as the year 1000. 14 This Vatican obelisk, he 

9 Platner, Ancient Rome, p. 515. 

10 Gregorovius, History of Borne, translated by M. A. Hamilton, I, 53. 
u The foundation of this tradition I have "been unable to ascertain. 

12 The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (vi, 1, 882) discusses the insjrip- 
tion on the obelisk and adds a citation from the Mirabilia which differs 
radically from Higden's and contains no mention of the " four lions." 
Higden must therefore have added freely to his source or else must have 
used another version. 

13 Higden, Polychronicon, ed. Babington, I, 224 f . 

14 Gregorovius, History of Rome, in, 520 f. 
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believes, was therefore called Memoria or Sepulcrum Caesaris, as 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian was called Memoria. 15 The obelisk is 
thus designated in the bull of Leo IX in the year 1053, where it is 
also called Agulia, a name which it still retains in Italian. That 
term, he thinks, might have been corrupted into Juglia, whence the 
myth arose. 16 

The belief that the sphere contained Csesar's ashes might have 
given rise to the supposition that he also brought it from Africa, 
as P. P. states in the Faust Boole. From that source it appears 
again in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus. Mephistophilis in describing 
for Faustus the delights of Rome, the bridges and the Castel S. 
Angelo, concludes : 

Besides the gates and high pyramides, 
Which Julius Caesar brought from Africa." 

At a somewhat later date (1633) we find in Thomas Heywood's 
English Traveller a narrative mentioning 

And then in Rome, of that great pyramis 
Reared in the front, on four lions mounted. 18 

Miss Fisher in an article on Shakespeare and the Capitol 18 regards 
this as an indebtedness to the Polychronicon, although it might 
equally well be a reminiscence of Fontana's feat in 1586. 

A summary of these various items is made by John Evelyn, who 
was in Italy in 1644. He describes the fountains in the Piazza of 
St. Peter's and then continues : " Next is the Obelisq transported 
out of Egypt and dedicated by Octavius Augustus to Julius Caesar, 

15 lb., p. 527. 

"Two other explanations might be suggested. The inscription on the 
base of the monument might have been misread, 

dIvo • caesabI • r£vl • ivliI • f • avqvsTo • 
Ti • caesabI • dIvI • avgvsTi • f • avgvsto • 

SACRVM. 

(OIL. vi, 1, 882) 

or a famous name was popularly associated with a famous monument. 
A parallel instance of such association would be the tradition that Julius 
Caesar built the Tower of London, which occurs twice in Shakespeare, 
Richard II, v, 1 and Richard III, ni, 1. 

17 Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, Sc. vn. 

M Heywood, English Traveller, l, 1. 

19 Modern Language Notes, June, 1907. 
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whose ashes it formerly bore on the summit; but being since over- 
turn'd by the Barbarians, was re-erected with great cost and a most 
stupendious invention by Domenico Pontana, architect to Sixtus V. 
The Obelisk consists of one intire square stone without heiro- 
glyphic, in height 72 ft. but comprehending the base and all 'tis 
108 ft. high. It rests on four lyons of gilded copper. ... It is 
reported to have taken a year in ereeting, to have cost 37,975 
crowns, the labour of 907 men and 75 horses." 20 Thus Evelyn is 
still perpetuating the legend of Julius Caesar's ashes, despite 
Fontana's proof that the supposedly hollow sphere was cast all in 
one piece. 21 

It is thus evident that the obelisk now at the central point of 
the vast Piazza in front of St. Peter's has had a history worthy of 
so prominent a position. During the Middle Ages it alone of many 
similar monuments remained standing, and it was renowned in 
travel literature, since the sphere surmounting it was believed to 
contain the ashes of Julius Cassar. Its removal in 1586 to its 
present site brought it again into active interest, traces of which 
made their way into contemporary English literature. 

Sarah Morehouse Beach. 

Connecticut College for Women. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OP BECKY SHARP 

Becky Sharp's ease has not always been rightly understood. She 
has been represented as a clever, successful little schemer, greedy 
for gold and social position. 

Becky was preeminently an unsuccessful woman. At school she 
was disliked and unhappy. She felt like a forlorn eat who longs 
for a sunny spot in which to stretch herself. She hoped to find 
such a comfortable berth as the wife of Amelia Sedley's brother 
Joseph. But as usual just at the point of attainment she missed 
her aim by overshooting the mark. 

Old man Crawley, or to speak more respectfully, "Baronet of 
Queens Crawley," was dead in love with her. As the petted young 
wife of that old sport she would have lived in plenty and been 

20 Evelyn, Diary, ed. by Wheatley, London, 1906, I, 139. 
2l Orbaan, p. 157. 



